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sumed the title of Khedive (i.e. Sovereign), raised an army, and
launched out on costly schemes of development that could give
no result for long years, and while working for a new Egyptian
Empire in north-eastern Africa financed his undertakings with
loans, often contracted on ruinous terms which at last brought
Egypt to the verge of bankruptcy. One of his last expedients
for raising money was the sale of his half-share in the Suez
Canal to the British Government for not quite four millions
sterling. England took the leading part in the diplomatic inter-
vention of the European Powers in the interest of foreign bond-
holders. In 1879, when he resigned the Khedivate to his son
Tewfik, Egypt was under the control of a European commission
which received the lion's share of its revenue. An anti-foreign
agitation began. Three years later a coup d*etat made its leader,
Arabi Pasha, dictator at Cairo. Anti-foreign riots at Alex-
andria led to British armed intervention. The Mediterranean
fleet silenced the batteries of Alexandria and the city was
occupied. The canal was seized and Wolseley's army won the
victory of Tel-el-Kebir (isth September 1882) and scattered
Arabi's army, and Cairo surrendered to the British vanguard.

It had been declared that the British army had come to free
the Khedive from military coercion, and would be withdrawn
when reforms were effected and Egypt could again manage its
own affairs. No doubt the pledge was given in all sincerity,
but England was to be dominant in Egypt for long years to
come.

Ismail had occupied the Sudan and pushed his new frontier
to the Great Lakes, but when Tel-el-Kebir was fought and Cairo
won the Sudan was already ablaze with successful revolt against
Egyptian rule. In the next two years most of its territory was
in the hands of the insurgents, led by a Dongolese Mollah, who
declared that he was the *Mahdi'9 the prophet expected to come
in the latter days to purify Islam and extend its sway. It was
decided that the Sudan must be abandoned to its fate. But in
1884 a British force was sent to save the port of Suakin on the
Red Sea coast from falling into the hands of the Mahdists, and
General Gordon went to Khartoum, the capital of the lost Sudato,
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